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the activities that are but means to the attainment of
the desired end," would make a very bad guide in edu-
cation or in any attempt to control and influence the
behavior of men. It would lead the teacher to introduce
extraneous motives at every turn and leave out of ac-
count the interest which might be generated in the sub-
ject matter. It would lead the manager of a business to
conclude, since the employes are certainly there for the
prime purpose of earning money, that it would be hope-
less to generate in them any loyalty and enthusiasm for
the concern or any interest in the technique of its proc-
esses. This principle would also make a very bad guide
in understanding the motives of men; for, according to
it, we simply have to discover the motive that led the
individual originally to such and such a line of activity,
and then we know the motive for his every act within
that line. He, for example, chooses teaching as his
livelihood, and therefore each of his acts is driven by
the economic motive; his apparent interest in his pupils
and in his subject are illusions. McDougall seems to
recognize the inadequacy of his guiding principle in
one or two passages, as when he says (p. 349) that an
act, originally undertaken simply as a means to some
further end, becomes to the individual an end in itself.
" Nothing is commoner than that the earning of money,
at first undertaken purely as a means to an end, be-
comes an end in itself." This is certainly true, and it
is still truer that an accountant becomes interested in
his accounting, the designer in his designing, and every
one who has a decent job in the work of his job without
constant regard to the pay envelope. McDougall would
perhaps reply that he has sufficiently allowed for all this